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BETWEEN ISSUES 





THE APPARENT serenity of this issue is misleading. In fact, 
though it contains no startling news breaks and only two 
translations from foreign tongues, it was one of the most diffi- 
cult we’ve ever had to put out. The reason is one all house- 
wives will appreciate: Our offices are being painted, for the 
first time since 1948. 

All week long we’ve been mixing our editorial chores with 
the dust and grime of old files, long-unopened desk drawers, 
packs of old newspapers and Congressional Records, piles of 
back numbers, stacks of old reference books. Not to mention 
some 1,500 dusty copper photo-engravings, filed away in 92 
logically-arranged cubby-holes—all of which had to be re- 
moved, stacked for safe-keeping and then returned to their 
cubbies. (Fortunately, some weeks ago we transferred our 
12,000-odd photographs from the envelopes in which they had 
been accumulating over the years into file cabinets.) 

Our concentration on the fifth year of the Eisenhower and 
post-Stalin eras has been interrupted by such sights as the 
Taiwan Directory of 1951, a photo of Jake (Greasy Thumb) 
Guzik testifying at the Kefauver crime hearings, layouts for 
the first issue of Tae New LEADER in magazine format (May 
6, 1950), marked copies of the Stalinoid New York Daily 
Compass amassed for an exposé we never ran (the paper 
folded first) , campaign literature for Judge Ferdinand Pecora 
(running for New York’s Mayoralty), a map of Soviet slave 
labor, menus for several local short-order cookeries which 
have since closed, printers’ bills from seven years ago (not 
much more than half our current bills), a manuscript on the 
case for DeGaulle (circa 1949), and a pack of musty zinc line- 
cuts used for illustration back in the days when we were tab- 
loid. All in all, it took some eight man-sized packing boxes to 


carry out the assorted papers which we finally decided to dis. 
pense with. 

It took additional help to cart out such memories as the 
roll-top of a roll-type typewriter desk (vintage 1931) which 
rocked and rolled every time the typewriter was used; the 
yellowish, cupola-shaped globes for light fixtures which had 
served our rooms since electricity replaced gas (we have now 
entered the fluorescent era); the broken DC radio which 
conked out shortly after Bobby Thompson hit that playoff 
deciding homer; the creaking soft-pine file cabinet which 
had long housed copies of stock certificates for the old New 
York Call, our lineal predecessor (circa 1923) ; and an old 
dictaphone donated to us during the Depression which was 
never used but simply stood—till we “got around to it”—for 
two decades. (When we did get around to it, we discovered 
it was broken.) 

By the time the next issue reaches you, we shall have 
emerged—like happy little phenixes—from the wreckage. 
Our three handsomely-painted rooms (interested parties may 
contact our interior decorating department for the new color 
schemes) will again begin to accumulate the memorabilia of 
history. In fact, while we have been crying havoc, the material 
for our next special section has begun to arrive: the full text 
of Mao Tse-tung’s “hundred flowers” speech (see pages 12- 


15), annotated and interpreted by G. F. Hudson; don’t go | 


away, for it will appear soon. Also arrived is a penetrating 


Washington column by Tris Coffin, entitled “The Revolt | 


Against Ike”; that will appear next week without fail, along 
with other intriguing features. In short, painting or no paint- 
ing, we'll be back at the old stand—perhaps even somewhat 
the better for wear. 
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Peronist blank ballots reveal widespread social discontent 


The Argentine Election 


BUENOs AIRES 
F THE 32 parties which named 
O candidates for the Argentine 
Constituent Assembly, only six re- 
ceived a significant number of votes. 
The followers of former dictator 
Juan Perén received 27 per cent of 
the vote, but did not elect a single 
deputy—for their instructions were 
to cast a blank ballot. The more 
than 2 million blank ballots cast 
indicate the importance which per- 
onismo retains in Argentina, despite 
copious proofs of the cynicism and 
corruption of Peron and his col- 
laborators. 
The strength shown by the peron- 


istas, two years after the dictator’s 


ouster, is certainly the most signifi- 
cant fact of the elections. It reflects 
a reality which is not unique in 
Argentina, but is general throughout 
Latin America—a reality which Pro- 
visional President General Pedro 
Aramburu and the parties support- 
ing him appear largely to have 
ignored. 

Since Argentina achieved her in- 
dependence, she has been a Federal 
state with a traditional division of 
governmental powers. But under 
Perén both federalism and the divi- 
sion of powers were mere formali- 
ties. Aramburu held these elections 
in order that these traditional re- 
publican characteristics might be 
strengthened. The new Constituent 
Assembly’s task is not to write a 
new constitution, but to reform the 
Constitution of 1853, which was in 
force until the Perén era and was 
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reinstated with the dictator’s fall. 
Aramburu wishes to accentuate the 
federal and decentralized features of 
Argentina and to reduce the powers 
of the executive, in order to prevent 
another dictator coming to power— 
as Perén did—by legal means. 

But Aramburu, a liberal but a 
military man of rather traditional 
background, failed to take account 
of two other facts of Latin American 
life today: nationalist and social 


demagogy. And the election results 
showed how these facts remain very 
much alive. 

What were the results? The So- 
cialist party, which opposed Peron 
actively from the very start and 
which endured the most severe per- 
secution, received a little more than 
half a million votes. The Communists 
received less than half that total, 
even though they had adroitly di- 
vided into Peronist and anti-Peronist 





ARAMBURU (WITH CUMMERBUND) AND AIDES: TWO FACTS WERE IGNORED 





factions under the dictator. The 
Christian Democrats received about 
as many votes as the Communists. 
This was a strong rebuff to the 
Catholic Church, which was trying 
to make a “progressive” impression, 
after many years of collaboration 
with Perén and, later, with Lonardi, 
the rightist general who succeeded 
Peron and whom Aramburu forced 
out with the aid of young, demo- 
cratic elements in the Army and 
Navy. 

The great traditional party of the 
Argentine middle class, the Radicals, 
was divided. The People’s Radicals, 
partisans of Aramburu and rather 
conservative, received more than 2.5 
million votes. The Intransigent Radi- 
cals, led by Arturo Frondizi, who 
had hoped to win a clear majority 
through ultra-nationalist appeals to 
former peronistas, received less than 
2 million. 

Thus, if one counts the blank 
ballots cast by the peronistas, the 
combined opposition to Aramburu 
was nearly sufficient to form a coali- 
tion government. In the Constituent 
Assembly, however, it will be in a 
minority, because the blank ballots 
elected no deputies. But next Feb- 
ruary, once the constitution has been 
reformed, the people will elect a new 
President of ‘the Republic. (Aram- 
buru, who made all his ministers as 
well as the Army generals promise 
not to be candidates, will retire from 
politics. ) 

Though the personalities will 
change, the problems which they 
have been unable to solve will re- 


main. The Perén era was the result 
of the convergence of a pair of cyni- 
cal Nazi espionage agents (Peron 
and Eva Duarte) with fifty years of 
anti-imperialist social agitation by 
the Socialists and a large part of the 
Radicals. The tragedy of Argentina 
is that these two parties, having re- 
gained full freedom (the election 
campaign was completely free), still 
have not succeeded in adequately 
confronting the problems which have 
been their raison d’etre for half a 
century: namely, the land problem 
and that of the nationalization of 
resources. 

When Perén fell—not really be- 
cause of his struggle against the 
Church but because he had decided 
to turn important oil resources over 
to U. S. companies—conditions were 
favorable for a series of radical 
structural reforms: nationalization 
of the land, socialization of the 
pseudo-nationalizations realized un- 
der Perén, workers’ control of big 
industry. 

Perén had profited from the So- 
cialist propaganda in favor of such 
measures to launch a social and 
nationalist demagogy, and the 2 mil- 
lion blank ballots show that this 
demagogy still sells. That is because 
—in spite of its demagogic char- 
acter—it responds to the deepest 
aspirations of the masses and the 
basic needs of the country. The two 
million peronista voters—the ma- 
jority of the workers, plus elements 
of the middle class—have shown 
that Argentina’s social problems re- 
main unanswered. 





COMING CLEAN 


The clean bomb is the bomb for us, 
For we're the tidy kind. 
We do not like to leave a muss 


Of any sort behind. 


We love a bomb that makes no work 
For sweepers, diggers, divers, 
A bomb that leaves no ash, no murk, 


No dust, and no survivors. 


—Richard Armour 





The persistence of dictatorial and 
demagogic regimes in Latin America 
can largely be explained in terms 
of these social problems, which are 
virtually the only ones which sway 
the masses. If the democratic forces 
had succeeded in resolving them, 
there would be no further chance for 
demagogy; Peron would have te. 
ceived only one vote—his own. But 
as long as these social problems— 
which can be summarized as mass 
poverty under feudal oligarchy—te. 
main, demagogues will have many 
opportunities. They will not solve the 
social problems, to be sure, but they 
will use them to take power and to 
mislead millions of people whom 
poverty deprives of political clair. 
voyance. 

It is no longer possible to limit 
politics to purely political questions, 
as was attempted by Aramburu and 
the parties which had to support 
him to avoid playing into Perén's 
hands. The great struggle in Latin 
America is the social struggle, and 
its alternatives are clear: either 
freedom with social justice, or els 
demagogy with neither freedom nor 
justice. To be content with political 
freedoms alone is to place them in 
jeopardy. 

Argentina still has important re 
serves, strengthened by the trati: 
tions of social struggle, by their 
suffering under the dictatorship, by 
the young generation whom te 
years of peronismo were unable t0 
corrupt. But for these reserves to be 
effective, they must operate on planes 
beyond the purely political. It is t 
be hoped that the new deputies 1 
the Constituent Assembly will leam 
to understand this. If not, Argentin 
and all Latin America will slowl 


drift into a new peronismo withoulf 


Per6n. 

However, the very fact that I have 
received this interpretation of th 
elections from the lips of sevetl 
national leaders demonstrates that! 
consciousness of the essential pro 
lem is being more and more genett! 
And that is the real hope of Ar 
gentina. 
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THE HOME FRONT 






BOHN 


DON’T wonder that this country 

is hard for outsiders to under- 
stand. I have lived here all my life 
and sometimes it strikes me as the 
strangest place in the world. This 
past month, for example, I have been 
visiting three or four of our na- 
tional parks. There I saw thousands 
of my fellow citizens, young and old, 
enjoying the beauties of wild places 
and at the same time getting some 
insight into the natural sciences and 
into our national history. In the 
books and pamphlets provided by 
our National Park Service I learned 
that this bureau of our Interior De- 
partment has charge of 29 areas 
designated as parks and 83 which 
are called national monuments. In 
addition, there are some 60 other 
places preserved and looked after 
for various reasons. In all, the Park 
Service administers about 21 million 
acres of land. Included within its 
181 parcels of land are some of the 
most spectacular and exciting sec- 
tions of the earth’s surface. 

A man coming to this country 
from abroad would be astonished by 
this exhibition of public service for 
the general welfare. He has been 
taught that this is a capitalist coun- 
try, that we are a lot of selfish indi- 
vidualists, that here everyone is 
working for his own benefit. Yet he 
would learn that numerous million- 
aires have given land and money to 
this park system and that the di- 
rectors and superintendents are giv- 
ing it faithful and intelligent service 
for salaries much smaller than they 
would receive in private industry. 
Such a visitor would inevitably ask 
himself how such a system could 
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The Story of Our 
National Parks 


come into being in a country of 
private enterprise. 

The other day, I put this question 
to my friend John S. McLaughlin, 
Superintendent of Grand Canyon 
National Park. He gave me a good 
piece of advice: “Read the biography 
of Steve Mather.” Within an hour 
or two I had discovered in the Grand 
Canyon bookstore a copy of Steve 
Mather of the National Parks and 
had transferred my attention from a 
canyon to a man. In this biography, 
written by Robert Shankland and 
published by Knopf, you see two 
Americas in conflict. From the day 
in 1872 when Yellowstone National 
Park was established down to the 
present time, there has been a battle 
royal between fortune-making Amer- 
icans and public-service Americans. 
And this man, Steve Mather, who 
was a rich man and one just born 
to make money, led the squadrons 
of those who battled to secure and 
preserve our natural heritage. 

From 1872 to 1916, there was no 
national park system. Some extra- 
ordinary beauty of mountain or val- 
ley or canyon would attract attention 
and a group of citizens would be 
smitten with the idea that it should 
be preserved for posterity. Pressure 
would be brought to bear, Congress- 
men would become interested and a 
bill would be passed to preserve 
forever as Federal property some 
particular mountain or valley or 
canyon. In almost every case, the 
lumbermen, the miners, the cattle- 
men or the oilmen would be hot on 
the trail of Congressmen or Cabinet 
members trying to horn in on the 
domain which had been set aside 


for public pleasure and profit. Every 
time there was a move to add a new 
park or to enlarge an old one there 
would be a political fight. 

The great formative years of the 
park system came under Theodore 
Roosevelt and Woodrow Wilson. 
Steve Mather was a close friend of 
both Presidents and their Secretaries 
of the Interior. He also lined up 
behind the movement such leading 
citizens as John D. Rockefeller Jr., 
who gave millions of dollars to the 
park system in money and land, and 
Frederick Law Olmsted, the brilliant 
landscape architect who designed 
New York’s Central Park. In 1908, 
Roosevelt called a conservation con- 
ference at which a speaker pro- 
claimed: “We have for a century 
stood actually, if not ostensibly, for 
an uglier America; let us here and 
now resolve . . . to stand openly 
and solidly for a more beautiful .. . 
America.” Charles Evans Hughes 
urged the safeguarding of “the 
beauties of nature... . both from the 
ruthless hand of the destroyer and 
from the grasp of selfish interest.” 

In 1912, in a special message to 
Congress, President Taft urged the 
establishment of a bureau of national 
parks. But it was not until 1916, 
under the influence of Franklin K. 
Lane, Wilson’s Secretary of the In- 
terior, that the National Park Serv- 
ice was finally set up. From this time 
on, either Mather himself was direc- 
tor of the service or it has been in 
the charge of one of the men inspired 
by his ideals. 

During the Harding era, the park 
men had to do battle once more. The 
ruthless despoilers were on the war- 
path again. They were beaten back. 
From then on, progress has been 
steady. But near the end of his book 
author Shankland warns: “The years 
have by no means armored the na- 
tional parks enough to permit any 
conservationist to relax.” The fight 
carried on by Steve Mather until his 
death in 1930 must now be waged 
by others. Fortunately, the present 
director, Conrad L. Wirth, is ad- 
mirably fitted to carry on. 





Battle in the Kremlin—3 


Malenkov’s Heyday 


and Deposition 


By Boris I. Nicolaevsky 
(Third of a series) 


HE UNITY of the Soviet leader- 
4 heel apparently achieved after 
Lavrenti Beria’s fall in July 1953, 
was merely external. The August ses- 
sion of the Supreme Soviet, with 
Georgi Malenkov’s budgetary report 
urging greater production of con- 
sumer goods, was followed by a Sep- 
tember plenary meeting of the Com- 
munist Party Central Committee. 
The feature of the September plenum 
was a report by Nikita Khrushchev 
on “measures for the further devel- 
opment of agriculture,” which led to 
further power for the Party appara- 
tus headed by Khrushchev. 

The chief result of the September 
plenum was a decision to “strengthen 
Party leadership” in the collective 
farms. What was still involved was 
the division of Beria’s empire. For 
under every head of a Machine-Trac- 
tor Station there was a “political 
deputy,” and this zampolit had been 
subordinate to Beria. Khrushchev in 
the name of the Party apparatus now 
laid claim to these vital antennae of 
the Soviet state. 

The whole system of leadership of 
the kolkhozes was, in fact, reorgan- 
ized. The zampolit had been a deputy 
to the head of the Machine-Tractor 
Station, who represented Soviet in- 
dustry in guiding the economic activ- 
ity of the kolkhozes. Khrushchev 
placed in each MTS a special secre- 
tary of the Party regional committee, 
plus a number of “instructors” as 
assistants, with at most two kolkhozes 
to each instructor. These secretaries 
were not deputies to the station di- 
rectors, but were their superiors. The 
directors were, in effect, transformed 





In his first two articles, Boris I. 
Nicolaevsky told how Stalin died .on 
the eve of a great new purge, or- 
ganized (among others) by Khrush- 
chevy and Bulganin against Beria, 
Malenkov, Molotov, Kaganovich and 
Voroshiloy. Stalin’s death led to a 
compromise among the warring 
factions, recognizing the Party 
Presidium as the supreme state 
organ. But Beria helped Khrush- 
chev oust Malenkov from the Party 
Secretariat; when Beria tried to 
appeal for mass support against his 
Party foes, Malenkov joined Molo- 
tov and Khrushchev to oust him. 





into technical assistants to these re- 
gional-committee secretaries. 
Khrushchev’s Party apparatus at 
the same time tremendously enlarged 
its cadres. One secretary to each 
MTS, and one instructor to each one 
or two kolkhozes, meant a total of at 
least 75-80,000 new political jobs— 
not paid quite as well as the direc- 
torial posts in industrial enterprises 
which went to the economic man- 
agers in the division of Beria’s em- 
pire, but all in all a_ significant 
strengthening of the Party machine. 
At the same time Khrushchev, who 
had been named First Secretary at 
the September plenum, systematical- 
ly brought under his control the 
apparatus of Party secretaries at in- 
dustrial enterprises. Previously, these 
secretaries had often been closely 
connected with the directors of the 
various plants. It was common for 
the Party secretaries at the plants not 
only to enjoy various material bene- 
fits at the hands of the directors but 
to be directly salaried by them. By 
the fall of 1953, Khrushchev had 
begun to combat this practice, and 
at one time he even goaded the work- 





ers against the plant directors. This 
was. particularly noticeable at the 
congresses of various trade unions 
which were held in October and No. 
vember 1953. 

Whereas the struggle between 
Malenkov and Khrushchev on do. 
mestic policy is reasonably clear, it 
is more difficult to analyze the 
struggle on foreign policy. 

After Beria’s liquidation, Malen. 
kov had been forced to retreat on a 
number of points from the policy 
which Beria had pursued with his 
undoubted consent. However, he 
stubbornly resisted the attempts to 
turn Soviet foreign policy back to the 
old intransigence —a policy whose 
chief advocate was Molotov. Molotov 
had a majority in the Presidium — 
it could have been formed only with 
Khrushchev’s support — and at the 
January 1954 four-power conference 
in Berlin Molotov set Soviet policy. 
He was especially intransigent on the 
question of East Germany, which 
Beria had planned to sacrifice. 

At the Central Committee plenum 
in February-March 1954, Khrush- 
chev delivered a long report on ag: 
riculture which dealt principally with 
opening up the virgin lands in 
Siberia and Kazakhstan. From the 
statements accompanying the recent 
ouster of Malenkov, Molotov et al. 
we know that they criticized this 
plan. Although it was adopted by 
the plenum, Khrushchev’s authority 
was severely undermined. At the next 
plenum in June 1954, the report on 
agriculture was given not by Khrush- 
chev but by Ivan Benediktov, the 
Minister of Agriculture and an 
opponent of Khrushchev’s agricul 
tural experiments since the disputes 
of early 1951. 

In addition, the February-March 
plenum considered two other impor 
tant questions. One was the question 
of reviewing the cases of victims of 
Stalinist terror. Beria’s report at the 
March 1953 plenum had _ already 
made a tremendous _ impressiot. 
Huge numbers of statements were 
arriving from victims of the terrot 
who were still in camps or in exile, 
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and their friends and relatives were 
insisting on their rehabilitation. A 
special commission was created under 
the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet 
to review these cases. It was headed 
by Andrei Andreyev, who in Septem- 
ber 1938 had led the Politburo com- 
mission that investigated the activity 
of OGPU chief Nikolai Yezhov and 
removed him from his post. Not long 
before the February-March 1954 
plenum, moreover, Matve: Shkirya- 
tov had died; he had been chairman 
of the Party Control Commission and 
had been one of Stalin’s confidants 
in preparing the “second Yezhoush- 
china.” The plenum chose Andreyev 
to take Shkiryatov’s place, thus com- 
pining in one person the chairman- 
ships of both commissions—that of 
the Supreme Soviet and that of the 
Party Central Committee. From that 
time began a systematic investigation 
of the terror of the Stalin era. Soon 
afterward began the mass release of 
its victims and their reinstatement 
as members of the Party. 

At the same time, this plenum 
must have also considered questions 
of foreign policy. We do not have 
precise information about these de- 
cisions of the plenum, but they un- 
questionably strengthened Malen- 
kov’s position. On March 12, 1954, 
immediately after the plenum ended, 
he openly asserted that cold war 
would inevitably lead to “hot war,” 
and that, “with modern methods of 
war, means the destruction of world 
civilization.” The fact that no one 
in the Soviet Union criticized Malen- 
kov at that time for his speech—the 
first such criticism coming in a 
speech by Molotov on February 8, 
1955 — means that Malenkov had 
been supported by a majority of the 
plenum. Furthermore, Malenkov was 
later able not only to rebuke Khrush- 
chev for his attacks on England in a 
speech in Prague in June 1954 (the 
speech was printed in the Soviet 
press with deletions by the censor) 
but also to exert pressure on Chou 
En-lai to moderate the position of 
the Chinese delegation at the Geneva 
conference on Indo-China. 
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With the June 1954 plenum, Malen- 
kov’s position was even stronger and 
he decided to deal his opponents a 
blow at the most sensitive spot: He 
arranged the trial of Ryumin, former 
Deputy Minister of State Security, 
who in 1952-53 had had direct 
charge of all work in preparing the 
“second Yezhovshchina.” This was a 
direct threat to Khrushchev and Nik- 
olai Bulganin, who had been active 
members of the bloc that was pre- 
paring that prize. 

This may have been the last straw 
for Khrushchev, spurring him to 
launch a “war to the finish” against 
Malenkov. The chronology seems to 
indicate it: On July 23, 1954, Soviet 
newspapers published a short, dry 
statement announcing the trial and 
execution of Ryumin. The very next 
month, new members were appointed 
to the Soviet Supreme Court. These 
same judges, in a public session in 
Leningrad the following December, 
tried Victor Abakumov et al. for 
their liquidation of the “Zhdanovites” 
in 1949. Malenkov’s name was not di- 
rectly mentioned, but everyone 
knew about his role as chief organi- 
zer of this affair. Only in relatively 
limited circles was it known that 
Khrushchev had been the second 
member of the commission which 
Stalin ordered to investigate the 
“Zhdanovites” and that it was on the 
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basis of his report that Stalin de- 
cided to liquidate them. 

The Abakumov trial was only one 
aspect of a broad-scale campaign 
that Khrushchev developed against 
Malenkov. Politically, the main drive 
revolved around foreign policy, es- 
pecially relations with China. The 
Chinese Communist leaders were on 
bad terms with Malenkov, who in- 
sisted that China conduct herself 
with great restraint toward the 
United States. Malenkov’s oppo- 
nents were to contend that he had 
allowed himself to be intimidated 
by the “imperialists,’ who were 
looking for “weak-nerved and un- 
stable people” among Soviet leaders 
to whom they could “talk the lan- 
guage of dictation and ultimatums” 
(Kommunist, No. 4, 1955). 

A special delegation was sent to 
China to improve relations in Sep- 
tember 1954, made up of Khrush- 
chev, Bulganin, Anastas Mikoyan 
and Dmitri Shepilov. They concluded 
a far-reaching agreement promising 
extensive aid for the construction of 
factories, roads, etc. In all the many 
speeches made during the trip, 
Premier Malenkov’s name was not 
mentioned once. 

At the end of October, after the 
delegation’s return from China, the 
campaign against Malenkov was in- 
tensified. Major preparations for the 
eventual Western Pact bloc were 
then under way, with a whole series 
of formal meetings, banquets, etc., 
but Molotov, not Malenkov, was in 
charge. Malenkov made only one ap- 
pearance, though still Premier. 

At the same time, Malenkov’s plan 
for more consumer goods was form- 
ally attacked under the slogan of 
priority development for heavy in- 
dustry. It was decided to attack Mal- 
enkov on this front for several rea- 
sons. It was impossible to criticize 
him openly for his relaxed foreign 
policy. Not only among the popular 
masses, but also among the lower 
and middle strata of the Party and 
Government apparatus, there was 
strong opposition to an aggressive 
foreign policy. The specter of war 








frightened the Russian people; to 
accuse Malenkov of seeking agree- 
ment with the West would merely 
make him popular. Hence, in Feb- 
ruary 1955, when Malenkov was re- 
moved from the Premiership, his 
policy was criticized only on one oc- 
casion from this point of view 
(Kommunist, No. 4, 1955). The re- 
sponse to that criticism was so un- 
favorable that this line of attack was 
immediately abandoned. 

The question of the priority de- 
velopment of heavy industry, how- 
ever, made it possible to drive a 
wedge into the bloc which had pre- 
viously given Malenkov solid sup- 
port. This was particularly true in 
regard to the Army command, the 
professional leaders of which had 
backed Malenkov in 1953. The “sharp 
turn” toward greater consumer- 
goods production had led to reduced 
expenditures for other budget items, 
including a cut of some 15-20 per 
cent in 1954 for the Army and Navy. 
The military leaders were not pleased. 

The same question also drove a 
wedge into the bloc of economic 
managers. It gradually became ap- 
parent that the production of con- 
sumer goods was both technically 
more complicated and economically 
more troublesome than production 
for defense. Working for the state, 
a steady customer, now seemed in- 
finitely preferable to working for an 
anonymous Soviet consumer—who, 
it soon became apparent, was any- 
thing but well-to-do. 

Since the entire apparatus of 
Party propaganda was placed at the 
service of the campaign against Mal- 
enkov’s policies, he was doomed from 
the start. Nevertheless, a majority 
of the Central Committee plenum 
that met at the end of January 1955 
did not fully support the new bloc 
formed by Malenkov’s foes from the 
supporters of Khrushchev and of 
Molotov. The thesis of priority de- 
velopment of heavy industry was 
adopted. But the plenum clearly did 
not approve the “sharp turn” in for- 
eign policy sought by the Khrushchev- 
Molotov bloc. This is evidenced by 


the fact that Malenkov, who re- 
mained Premier even after the ple- 
num, could continue to pursue his 
foreign policy in one of its most 
important lines: the so-called “Par- 
tisans of Peace” movement. 

This movement had been created 
in 1948, immediately after Malenkov 
replaced Andrei Zhdanov as Party 
First Secretary (first, that is, after 
Stalin). In 1953-54, when Malenkov 
headed the Soviet Government, it 
developed with particular vigor. 

The leaders of the “peace move- 
ment,” in any case, convoked a spe- 
cial conference to discuss “peaceful 
solution of the German problem” on 
February 6, 1955 in Warsaw. A 
solemn assembly was staged in War- 
saw, presided over by the president 
of the Polish Parliament, Jan Dom- 
browski. The conference adopted 
some curious resolutions, including 
one on the removal of all occupation 
forces from Germany. This resolu- 
tion also stressed that Soviet troops 
should simultaneously be evacuated 
from Poland. (The resolutions were 
published in Prawo Ludu, organ of 
the Polish Communist party, on Feb- 
ruary 9, 1955.) The key resolution 
spoke of the “unification of Ger- 
many by means of free, supervised 
elections, which shall be conducted 
on the basis of election regulations 
guaranteeing all democratic free- 
doms, as provided in the plan pre- 
sented in Berlin by Sir A. Eden.” 
(Italics supplied.) 

When one recalls how decisively 
this “Eden plan” had been rejected 
by Molotov at Berlin in January 
1954, one can appreciate the revolu- 
tionary act of this Warsaw con- 
ference. Even more surprising was 
the participation in the conference 
by an official Soviet delegation 
headed by Alexander Puzanov, then 
Premier of the Russian Soviet Re- 
public, a Malenkov lieutenant (as 
such, shortly afterward removed). 

This resolution was adopted on 
February 6, 1955, that is, six days 
after the end of the Soviet Central 
Committee plenum. Puzanov flew to 
Warsaw from Moscow on the 4th 





or perhaps the 5th of February, hay. 
ing received instructions from Mal. 
enkov. This shows clearly that, even 
after the Central Committee plenum, 
Malenkov felt that he had the right 
to continue his foreign-policy’ line, | 

at least on questions concerning) & A 
Western Europe. 

Precise information on the behind. 
the-scenes circumstances of Malen. 
kov’s deposition is still not ain 
It was announced at a meeting of 
the Supreme Soviet on February 8, 
1955, just before a long report on 
foreign policy by Molotov which con- 
tained a clear attack on Malenkoy 
(without naming him) for his 
speech of March 12, 1954 on the 
danger of global nuclear war. “It is 
not ‘world civilization’ that will be 
destroyed, however much it may suf: 
fer from new aggression,” declared 
Molotov, “but the rotten Lope 
social system with its blood-soaked 
imperialist base, whose era is end. 
ing.” 

The testimony of persons who at- 
tended this session indicates that both igchadl 
Malenkov’s resignation and Molotov’s 

‘ 0 come 1 
speech came as a surprise to most}. 
of the delegates. This makes plaus- 
ible the theory that a speech on for- 
eign policy was originally slated to]. 
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be made by Malenkov, and that at} . 
‘ Indeed 
the last moment, a meeting of the }} 
iad ; d on th 
Presidium transferred the assign itis 





ment to Molotov and approved his 
attack on Malenkov. It is also possible 
that Malenkov himself refused under 
these circumstances to remain as 
Premier and announced his resigna- 
tion on the spot 

In any event, Malenkov was not 
removed by decision of the Central ¢. 
Committee plenum, after whose ses- 
sion he still felt able to direct Gov- 
ernment policy in so important @ 
matter as the Warsaw Peace Confer- 
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ence. The Khrushchev-Molotov bloc heme - 
did not obtain a majority on this  * 
question at the plenum. A majority pe 
was formed against Malenkov in the « em 
Presidium. This majority was formed Mist: 
by Khrushchev, Bulganin and Miko- } ite 
yan, on the one hand, and Molotov Deki 
and Kaganovich, on the other. larch 
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l-! Spain's only legal party, struggling for survival, is 
becoming the defender of the common man 


} 
“i FALANGE MOVES LEFT 


d. 

By Richard Mowrer 

: MaprRID the regime), anti-Falange generals, 
| P™RAYED and somewhat the worse and men of the Opus Dei, a Cattholic 
on 


for wear after 20 years as Spain’s 
‘lonly political party, the blue-shirted 
Falange is undergoing a drastic trans- 
formation. It is fading out as the 
* standard-bearer of the Franco re- 
; gime’s authoritarian ideology, as- 
suming instead the role of defender 
of the common man. 
The change is due partly to 
Franco, partly to the emergence of 
e \, es 

ew political forces. The latter, 
1d- ; , 

Monarchists and conservatives, have 

n relentlessly whittling away at 

alange influence in anticipation of 
‘ 
ve he struggle for power that is bound 
0 come when the Caudillo’s dictator- 
aip ends. The party, losing ground, 


uf- 
ed 
st] 










us ; ae Gifs 
e come to realize that if it is to 
rf rvive it must take on a pretty con- 


fincing “new look.” 

_ Indeed, any doubts it may have 
d on this score were wiped out last 
k when Luis Carrero Blanco, min- 
er in charge of General Franco’s 
ce, told the Cortes: “When the 
eralissimo is not with us, the 
kstinies of Spain will be directed 
y a monarchy.” So the Falange is 
oving left. It is tying in with the 
1 ountry’s powerful labor unions, the 
indicatos, which are Government- 
ontrolled but whose 8 million mem- 
ets represent a latent force capable 
f anything if aroused. 


p<] 
nn 


oe The shift to the left began slowly 
nis | Seat ago. In February, it got a 


tarp push when Franco reshuffled 
he [2 S0vernment. The Caudillo did 
0 things. He tilted his already 
«i iehtist cabinet further to the right 
y bringing in “collaborationist” 
marchists (as distinguished from 
marchists grown impatient with 
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secular society which has been gain- 
ing influence in Spain and within the 
regime itself. 

At the same time, Franco ousted 
die-hard Falangists from top posts 
and accentuated the party’s new func- 
tion as political arm of the sindicatos 
by picking for the post of Minister 
Secretary-General of the Falange José 
Solis, national delegate of the labor 
unions. To make room for Solis, vet- 
eran party-man José Luis Arrese was 
shunted off to the Ministry of Hous- 
ing—and political oblivion. 

Falange integration with the sindi- 
catos was emphasized even more 
when Franco allowed Solis to retain 
his old job as national delegate of the 
unions. Since then, Solis has re- 
inforced his reputation of being more 
syndicalist than Falangist by indulg- 
ing in lively speech-making. He made 
his first address as secretary-general 
of the party decked out in full Fa- 
lange uniform, but when he spoke he 
startled his audience by sounding 
more like an opposition labor leader 
than a member of the cabinet. 

Speaking to assembled Galicians in 
Franco’s home province, the 46-year- 
old Andalusian unexpectedly di- 
gressed from his written text and 
shouted: “Under the Republic, the 
rightists tried to cut the workers’ 
wages by half. We don’t want those 
people back!” (“Those people” hap- 
pen to be conservatives and aristo- 
crats who, like the Falange, sided 
with Franco in the Civil War. They 
are part and parcel of the regime.) 
“We are tired of hearing groups of 
the opposition talk of liberty,” Solis 
went on, evidently referring to 


Monarchists gone sour on the regime 
and other groups that want more 
political freedom. “These people are 
incapable of appreciating liberty. 
They want to go back to the past!” 
The new look extends also to the 
party press. Falangist-syndicalist 
newspapers have begun to denounce, 
quite vigorously, some of the social 
injustices prevalent in Spain. A bold 
new tone is getting past the censor- 
ship and into print, which makes for 
more interesting reading than the 
Spanish public has been permitted in 
years. Here are some examples: 
© Madrid’s syndicalist paper Pueblo: 
“Whereas our workers are poorer 
than the workers in other countries, 
our rich are as rich or richer than 
the rich elsewhere.” 
e Arriba, official organ of the Fa- 
lange, denouncing the luxury tax im- 
posed on articles of hygiene and 
other necessities: “The definition of 
what is a necessity and what is a 
luxury is still subject to the interpre- 
tation of an outdated bourgeois men- 
tality. Thus, certain articles of hy- 
giene and of essential use continue 
to be burdened with a luxury tax. It 
would seem that the rich regard the 
common man’s access to articles 
which can no longer be classed as 
luxuries as being unnecessary, un- 
productive, even dangerous. The per- 
sistence of the privileged class in per- 
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petuating their criteria as to what 
constitutes a basic necessity and what 
constitutes a luxury is an obstacle in 
the way of the social policy which 
the regime is trying to put into 
effect.” 

(The Franco state draws much of 
its revenue from indirect taxation 
and little from the income tax, which 
makes no dent worth mentioning in 
the wealth of Spain’s very rich. There 
is a purchase tax on nearly all manu- 
factured goods and processed foods, 
plus a luxury tax on such items as 
toilet soap, tooth paste, electric-light 
bulbs and medicines. ) 
© Arriba, in an editorial entitled 
“Legitimate Curiosity,” arguing that 
the workers have the right to know 
the answers to these questions: 

“Why are monopolies not investi- 
gated, particularly in the paper and 
electric-power industries? The find- 
ings of such an investigation should 
be rendered public.” 

“On what criterion do the banks 
base the granting of credit to private 
enterprise?” 

“Would it not be interesting to 
know the identity of board members 
and how they are interrelated finan- 
cially?” 

“Why are the big profits of large 
companies and financial groups kept 
secret?” 

“Why don’t the privileged groups 
which accumulate so much money in- 
vest it where it will be in the general 
interest?” 

“Why are the names of those who 
never pay income taxes not made 
public?” 

Aside from giving the Falange a 
new lease on life, the new look can, 
if it goes over, render the regime a 
service. If the Falange and sindicatos 
are zippered together by Solis, this 
could facilitate Government watch- 
fulness for signs of active opposition 
in labor ranks. But to what extent, if 
at all, the new trend is winning over 
the Spanish worker remains a mys- 
tery. It is noted that, whereas Arriba 
has been permitted to pose some 
embarrassing questions, no answers 
have yet been forthcoming. 


By George W. Shepherd Jr. 





KENYA'S New: lh 


HE Mau Mau has spent its fury 
-. Kenya, and the East African 
British colony has become so peace- 
ful that early in March the first elec- 
tions were held among the Africans. 
Out of these has emerged a powerful 
new nationalist force led by the 
dynamic young trade-union leader 
Tom Mboya. 

As a part of the general reform 
program initiated under Governor 
Sir Evelyn Baring, London agreed 
that elections should be held for 
eight African seats in the white- 
settler-dominated Legislative Coun- 
cil. Europeans and Asians have been 
electing representatives for many 
years, but all Africans had previously 
been appointed by the Governor— 
even though Kenya is populated by 
5.9 million Africans as against 40,- 
000 whites and 150,000 Asians. 

The little band of Europeans, of 
whom only 15,000 can be counted 
permanent residents, have 38 repre- 
sentatives in the Council: 16 elected, 
15 appointed, and 7 ex officio. The 
Asian representation is 8, 4 for the 
Hindus and 4 for the Moslems. (The 
Arabs are given 3.) The 8 African 
representatives, therefore, are a small 
minority in a total of 54. But they 
have already presented the Governor 
with a demand that 15 additional 
seats be created for Africans, thus 
precipitating a new political contro- 
versy. 

The strong showing by militant 
nationalist candidates surprised the 
British. All the old moderate ap- 
pointed candidates, including the 
venerable Eluid Mathu, were badly 
defeated. This happened in spite of 
a weighted system which gave addi- 
tional votes to men who had proved 
their loyalty in the campaign against 
the Mau Mau and to those with a 
sizable income or considerable edu- 
cation; a voter was entitled to as 


the number of these qualifications 
he could meet. It happened, too, in 
spite of a ban on Kenya-wide parties? 
which made a unified campaign im-: 
possible. | 

Mboya and the other elected Afri. 
cans all denounced the election setup 
—as did the British Labor party—| 
and have let it be known that they 
intend to form a Kenya-wide nation-; 
alist party. The restriction that 
aroused the greatest African opposi- 
tion was the requirement of a “loyal- 
ty certificate” to vote. This was 
used to disfranchise not only those 
who were sympathetic to the Ma 
Mau, but also many who had not ae. 
tively campaigned against them. As 
for the strong nationalist showing in 
the face of all these obstacles, it is 
simply an indication that most Afri- 
cans are now nationalists in Kenya’ 

Although Tom Mboya is the, 
youngest of the elected African rep- 
resentatives, he has emerged as the 
leader. His popularity among work; 
ers in particular and Africans in gen; 
eral, and his debating skill, make 
him a natural choice for this role! 
Mboya became familiar to man 
Americans shortly before the Keny: 
election when he toured the U. S. un 
der the auspices of the American 
Committee on Africa and sever 
trade unions. George Meany and 
other union leaders were so im 
pressed with him that they decid 
to help his Kenya Federation 6 
Trade Unions build an organizin 
center in Nairobi. Just prior to hi 
American visit, Mboya completed 
year’s study at Ruskin College, Ox 
ford. 

After finishing secondary schoo 
Mboya went to work as a Depart 
ment of Sanitation inspector. Soot 
his interest turned to organizing 
Government workers. Since Kenya’ 


many as three votes, depending : 
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Forces led by Mboya seek equal rights 


NATIONALISM 


trade-union movement was only in 
its infancy, a talented, educated man 
could rise rapidly and before long 
Mboya established the Kenya Feder- 
ation of Trade Unions. He won na- 
tional attention when a Mombasa 
dock strike was successfully settled 
to the dock workers’ advantage. 
These were difficult times because 
of the Mau Mau rebellion; many of 
Mboya’s associates were imprisoned 
as suspects. But, as a Luo tribesman 
rather than a Kikuyu, he was not 
open to suspicion and managed to 
stay out of prison. The Internation- 
al Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions’ support of the fledgling 
Kenya labor movement was also a 
decisive factor in keeping it alive. 
While Mboya was studying in Eng- 
land, the Government threatened to 
ban the Federation. Not easily out- 
maneuvered, he persuaded Sir Vin- 
cent Tewson, head of the powerful 
British Trades Union Congress to in- 
tercede. The Kenya Government, in 
return for a promise that trade-union 
leaders would not issue political 
statements in the union’s name, with- 





MBOYA: 


FACES A TOUGH BATTLE 
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drew its threat to outlaw the organi- 
zation. 

The newly-elected African repre- 
sentatives, unlike their: appointed 
predecessors, will not participate in 
the Government as ministers. They 
consider the Lyttleton Constitution, 
which established the present ratio 
of representatives in the Legislative 
Council, to be null and void. They 
want an African majority among the 
elected representatives and are clear- 
ly determined to turn Kenya into a 
predominantly African colony simi- 
lar to Uganda. A non-African mi- 
nority of 2.5 per cent, they argue, 
cannot be allowed to dominate the 
country, even if it does own the in- 
dustries and large farming develop- 
ments. 

African nationalists are willing to 
cooperate with non-Africans but are 
opposed to granting them special 
privileges. A statement of the eight 
African legislators, issued shortly 
after their election, said: “We shall 
fight to build a government and so- 
ciety in which all enjoy equal rights 
and opportunities and no one enjoys 
privileges or a privileged position.” 

This has aroused deep antagonism 
among the white settlers, who op- 
posed. African elections from the 
start. They have accused Mboya and 
his companions of reviving “racism,” 
and would like to see them impris- 
oned along with the Mau Mau leader 
Jomo Kenyatta. In fact, the settlers 
are now split between the extremists 
who propose a brand of apartheid 
for Kenya and those around Michael 
Blundel who favor a_ multi-racial 
government. But multi-racial, in the 
view of the Blundel faction, means 
a predominantly settler government 
in which other races cooperate gra- 
ciously, accepting the leadership of 
superior European brains and ex- 
perience for an indefinite period. 


Much has been made of the multi- 
racial government concept in Eng- 
land and the Western world. The 
Capricorn Society has been propa- 
gating it as the sole basis on which 
the different races of East and Cen- 
tral Africa can continue to live in 
peace and move toward independ- 
ence. Those Africans who attack 
the concept are branded as “extrem- 
ists” and “racists.” But it is becom- 
ing increasingly apparent that the 
advocates of multi-racial govern- 
ment are seeking to preserve white 
rule in areas which, by their very 
character, are predominantly African 
societies. : 

The Capricorn Society advocates 
a system of weighted voting which 
would enable Europeans to outvote 
Africans because of their superior 
financial and educational position. 
While voicing equalitarian principles, 
the Capricornites are simply creating 
the illusion among men of good will 
that there is a way to avoid the in- 
evitable. But one day these societies 
will be predominantly African, and 
the sooner the European and Asian 
minorities accept this the greater will 
be their chances for peaceful, harmo- 
nious living. 

The Mboya forces face a tough 
battle. Even though their leader has 
an excellent grasp of economics and 
has a young, capable group of Afri- 
cans around him, the charges of “in- 
experience” and “incompetence” are 
hard to overcome in Kenya. There 
is a group of diehard settlers who 
will stop at nothing in opposing the 
emergence of an African majority. 
The outlook is brighter than in the 
Mau Mau period, but it is still dark 
indeed. 

The British Colonial Office still 
holds enough power to institute the 
reforms desired by Mboya and his 
colleagues. To date, the influence of 
settler opinion has been the decisive 
factor in molding British policy, but, 
in the light of what has happened in 
the Gold Coast and Uganda, it is not 
too much to hope that old colonial 
problems will be viewed from a new 
perspective. 











MAO'S 100 FLOWERS 


A DISCUSSION 





On February 27, at a closed session of the Supreme 
State Conference in Peking, Mao Tse-tung, Chairman of 
China’s Communist party, delivered an address entitled 
“The Correct Handling of Contradictions Among the 
People.” Four months later, the New China News Agency 
released an edited text, which omitted Mao’s confession 
of 800,000 slain by Communist terror, but did include 
revelations of mass discontent (“contradictions”) which 
had led some Chinese (Mao admitted) to expect another 
Hungary in China. To deal with this situation, Mao 
announced the formula: “Let a hundred flowers bloom, 
let a hundred schools of thought contend.”’ Here three 
experts analyze some of the implications of the speech. 
Herbert Feis, formerly of the State Department, is 
author of The China Tangle, The Road to Pearl Harbor 
and the new Churchill-Roosevelt-Stalin. Harold R. Isaacs, 
veteran writer on Asia, is now at MIT’s Center for Inter- 
national Studies. David Nelson Rowe is Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Chinese History at Yale University. 





One Mist for Another 8 Hertert Feis 


AO TsE-TUNG’s “hundred flowers” speech of Feb- 
M ruary 27 seems to me to have cleared away the 
mist (more elegantly called the “mystique”) which has 
habitually concealed the realities enveloped in one aspect 
of Marxist-Leninist doctrine. But Mao has guarded this 
candor by diffusing a fresh protective mist over another 
aspect of these realities. Let me explain these two 
impressions. 

One of the most ardently repeated assertions of the 
exponents of Communist ideology has been that within 
Communist society harmony and identity of interest 
always prevail among all. This was so—the dogma runs 
—because it must be so when all property was owned 
in common (by the state) and when “class” divisions of 
capitalism were extinguished, as they were to be. Free- 
minded observers of the system as it was actually oper- 
ated in the Soviet Union have known this belief to be 
mythical—a seductive but unachievable condition. The 
restraints and suppressions imposed on individual initia- 
tives and desires, it could be assumed, would remain 
areas of tension between many individuals and the 
authorities. The unending need felt for constant indoc- 
trination showed this to be so. Even elementary analysis 


pointed to many differences of interest and disparities 
that were inescapable in the most ordinary realms of 
policy-making. Whatever basic plan of production was 
adopted had to have different consequences for different 
elements (working groups, age groups, political groups, 
sex groups, school groups and the rest). The determina- 
tion of how much productive energy would be devoted 
to expansion of heavy industry and how much to satisfy 
present wants obviously affected the welfare of the 
masses—often contrary to their wishes. Was there, for 
example, to be better housing and more varied food for 
the millions in the near future or more steel in the far 
future? Decisions about terms and conditions of work 
on collective farms and in factories, about taxes and 
compulsory savings, plainly meant “more” or “less” for 
some elements in the community than others. Such 
restrictions as those on the right to choose or change 
jobs and residence, of course, bore more heavily on some 
than on others. That there was resistance to the imposed 
arrangements about these and many, many other fea- 
tures of working and living in the Soviet Union and 
China was proven by the continual need to compel 
acceptance—always by some, at times by many. 
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But until Mao Tse-tung spoke out, the devotees always 
denied that issues such as these expressed real differences 
of interest and desire, or “contradictions” in his lan- 
guage. Who could have listed them more comprehensively 

he now has? He begins with “contradictions within 
the working class, contradictions within the peasantry, 
yontradictions within the intelligentsia, contradictions 
between the working class and peasantry on the one hand, 
md the intelligentsia, on the other.” He ends with 
“ontradictions between the interests of the state, col- 
ective interests and individual interests; between de- 
laser and centralism; between those in a position of 
leadership and the led, and contradictions arising from 
the bureaucratic practices of certain state functionaries 
in their relations with the masses.” In one great leap 
this Chinese leader has thus boldly bounded out of the 
clouds of Communist teaching into the clearer world of 
reality. True. he maintains that these are fundamentally 
different than the contradictions in capitalist society. 
Still, it is easier for Western students of society to 
understand him, for they are familiar with strains, 
tensions and conflicts of interest in their own countries. 
However, when Mao Tse-tung turns to explain how, 
and with what certainty, all these are to be adjusted, he 
immerses himself in a mist as dense as the one he dis- 
pelled. This will be accomplished by what he calls the 
“wnity-criticism-unity” process. There is no escape from 
it, he avows: “Marxist philosophy holds that the law of 
the unity of opposites is a fundamental law of the 
universe. . . .” To the operation of this process he 
attributes a magical positiveness, an assurance that all 
the perpetually occuring contradictions can be fairly 
adjusted; he makes this out to be the route which 
socialist society must travel to become more united and 
consolidated. But—and mark the buts—this law can only 
fulfil its beneficial nature (1) in regard to contradictions 
that are “non-antagonistic” by his definition, (2) if the 
people and their Communist teachers learn how to deal 
with such contradictions in a correct way, (3) if there 
is an alert and vigorous dictatorship to control the ex- 
pression of differences (contradiction) and decide what 
ithe constantly changing basis of unity is to be. 
This skillful though ponderous formulation is purpose- 
ful. It is a way of assuring the Chinese people that the 
troubles which beset them are only transient, and will 
be solved by the inevitable next step to unity. It is a 
new verbal cloak for dictatorship—by making it appear 
merely as a servant of an unchallengeable political 
process by which the people progress toward their own 
desired destiny. Individuals and groups who. maintain 
dissent are henceforth to understand that they are resist- 
ing not the command of a single party (itself run by a 
mall group) but futilely contending against constructive 
development. 
In propounding these and related new interpretations 
if Leninist doctrine, Mao Tse-tung was engaging not 
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merely in teaching but in an urgent effort at persuasion. 
Other sections of his speech, devoted to issues of current 
importance in China, make that clear. But decorating the 
purpose, and perhaps at points outrunning it, may be 
detected that inclination of Chinese instructors noted by 
Oliver Goldsmith’s imaginary Lien Chi Altangi—Citizen 
of the World: 

“Our scholars of China have a most profound admira- 
tion for forms . . . they may properly enough be said to 
be clothed with wisdom from head to foot; they have 
their philosophical caps and philosophical whiskers, 
their philosophical slippers, and philosophical fans; 
there is even a philosophical standard for measuring 
the nails... .” 


Slicker Than Stalin 
By Harold R. Isaacs | 


HE FLOWERS that bloomed in the spring may not last 
he summer and the schools of thought that have been 
contending are, it seems, about to be let out at the end 
of their brief term. Those who accepted Mao Tse-tung’s 
February invitation to speak during March, April, and 
May were busy apologizing in June. We are told by the 
Peking People’s Daily that all sorts of “Rightist devia- 
tions” and even “enemies of the people” have been 
brought into view and that the campaign has served its 
purpose. 

It is not yet clear whether the spigot of “freedom” 
has been turned entirely off, or how much it will be 
allowed to run on. The few published examples of pub- 
lic criticism which we have seen seem to suggest that 
these have been allowed to range further and cut deeper 
and enjoy larger circulation than any “self-criticism” 
that was ever allowed in Russia under Stalin. The regime 
itself was brought under attack and so were its relations 
with Russia. But I can see no grounds for inferring from 
this that the regime is acting out of weakness or is in 
any sense threatened by its present difficulties. I think it 
is much less threatened than the Kremlin oligarchy felt 
itself to be when Khrushchev opened his Pandora’s box 
on Stalin at the 20th Soviet Party Congress. Mao and 
his cohorts are obviously facing a considerable array of 
serious problems, but they are acting with great skill 
and self-confidence and are again demonstrating their 
knowing grasp of what it takes to manipulate the people 
and forces on whom and on which they are riding herd. 

We have now watched this leadership go through sev- 
eral such phases. In 1949, immediately after the con- 
quest of power, they “patiently explained” and made an 
enormous impression on both Chinese and foreigners by 





their reasonableness. Then, in 1951, under the pressures 
of the heavy costs of the Korean War, the regime de- 
liberately turned on the spigot of terror. In this, too, 
they far outdid their Russian mentors. For six months, 
the country and the world were treated to the spectacle 
of trials by denunciation and by mass meetings, an in- 
duced mass hysteria and a massive public bloodletting, 
all broadcast by the Communist radio and pictured and 
published in the Communist press. The number of vic- 
tims for this half-year alone was estimated in the 
hundreds of thousands. Mao says only that “some mis- 
takes” were made, but the Peking published version of 
his speech does not include the figure, given in the 
texts available in Warsaw, of 800,000 victims of the 
regime for the entire period of 1949-54. In the light of 
the 1951 events alone, this seems a conservative total. 
The consolidation by terror in 1951 pulled the regime 
through the Korean War and its early difficulties. There- 
upon it moved into a period of feverish construction and 
the swift mobilization of millions of peasants into co- 
operatives. Hard figures are hard to come by, but all 
authorities seemed to be impressed by the results, and 
even Life published rather awed captions under pictures 
of Chinese Communist construction. But with these 
gains came also a bad case of indigestion. Great new 
strains opened up, and, as Mao’s speech makes clear, 
the “contradictions” multiplied in almost every sector 
of Chinese society. The regime retreated, ordering pull- 
backs in the agricultural sphere, the industrial sphere and 
even, seemingly, in the military sphere. And these re- 
treats were carried out under cover of a major relaxa- 
tion of tension, a chance for all disaffected and unhappy 
elements to speak their minds on something more than 
mere bureaucratic peccadillos. It was a reapplication 
on a vast scale of Mao’s often-reiterated principle of 
“unity-criticism-unity” (which, literally translated, 
means: say that and smile!) by which his regime rein- 
vigorates itself while never, for a single instant, relin- 
quishing its absolute control over the life of the country. 
There is a totalitarian slickness about this which is 
applied by Mao & Co. with a subtle skill which Stalin 
and his henchmen never possessed. There is a real con- 
trast between the two leaderships. But it seems to: me a 
sterile exercise to try to establish this difference by ex- 
amining the scholastic formulas to which both Stalin 
and Mao reduced matters of doctrine or theory. Stalin 
and Mao belong essentially to the same ideological school, 
both as to basic premises and even some more detailed 
ideas. Mao’s definition of the multi-class character of his 
regime and the stages of socialism was old hat with Stalin 
a generation ago. The Stalin-Mao school of doctrine con- 
sists mainly of a didactic style of re-hashing the jargon 
of Marxist formulas to fit every possible real-life con- 
tingency with which the controlling group must contend, 
whether to win power or to maintain it. It is the sys- 
tem, amply illustrated at almost every point of Mao’s 
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text, whereby what he giveth in one sentence he taketh 
away in the next, where every bet is hedged, every 
thought matched with its opposite, every path provided 
with its own pitfall and its own exit, and the whole ex. 
plained by the magic of the dialectic. It is a complicated} 
way of making a doctrinal virtue out of some harsh 
political necessity. 

The critical differences lie not in these formulas, but 
in the respective strategies for using the Communist 





power instrument, the ways of winning and wielding 
power, the consequences of policy pragmatically mea. 
sured, the flexibility with which the country and its 
problems and its people are manipulated, and, most of all, 
the relative closeness to reality achieved by the giver of 
the line. In all these respects, Mao left Stalin behind| 
long, long ago. As for Stalin’s successors, the only thing| 
that keeps them in the same league with Mao and his} 
successors-to-be is that the Russians have the steel and| 
the nuclear energy and the Chinese do not, as yet. 


A Warning to Foes 


By David Nelson Rowe 


AO Tse-tung’s speech of last February is being | 
M widely interpreted as announcing some sort of} 
revolutionary “doctrine of free competition for ideas” 
under Chinese Communism. It actually stated nothing of 
the kind. Quite contrary to any idea of “letting all 
flowers bloom,” Mao merely gives an orthodox Com- 
munist prescription for telling “fragrant flowers from 
poisonous weeds” in both words and actions. 4 

He therefore repeats the usual Communist dogma that 
words and ideas must be judged on a class basis. He 
claims, accordingly, that his criteria for judging between 
“fragrant flowers” and “poisonous weeds” originate in 
the point of view of the “broad masses of the people.” 
If this were really true, we could rejoice in the strength- 
ened prospect that Mao and his cut-throats would not 
likely survive for long. But, in fact, Mao carefully 
prohibits any independent role for the masses in deter- 
mining their own fate. He lays down the rule that “right” 
words and acts are, among other things, those which 
benefit “socialist” transformation and construction. Also, 
they must help consolidate “the people’s democratic 
dictatorship” and “democratic centralism,” and strengthen 
“the leadership of the Communist party.” Such limite- 
tions on free expression would effectively prevent the 
Chinese people from any open opposition to Communist 
totalitarianism as a social and political system. Clearly, 
the security of the central oligarchy of the Communist 
party against popular disapproval is Mao’s basic concert. 
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But Mao goes even further and extends his “political 
criteria,” as he frankly calls them, to the whole area of 
the sciences and the arts. While admitting that in these 
fields “other pertinent criteria are needed,” he coldly 
states that his political criteria are applicable here, too. 
For he asks: “In a Socialist country like ours, can there 
possibly be any useful scientific or artistic activity which 
runs counter to these political criteria?” 

As a final touch Mao states that “these criteria are 
put forward in order to foster, and not hinder, the free 
discussion of various questions among the people,” an 
obvious effort at wilful deception. 

The repeated use in this speech of such political 
symbols as “the people” or “the broad masses of the 
people” must not be written down as mere Communist 
cant. To do so would be to miss the central point of all 
this oratory, a point which becomes particularly clear 
where Mao deals with what he terms “non-Marxist 
ideas.” People who hold these ideas are divided sharply 
into two classes. First are the “unmistakable counter- 
revolutionaries and wreckers of the socialist cause.” In 
respect to these “the matter is easy; we simply deprive 
them of their freedom of speech.” But, he says, it will 
not do to ban “incorrect ideas among the people.” (Note: 
Ideas to be incorrect do not have to be anti-Marxist, but 
merely non-Marxist.) 

This announces to the Party the general tactics to be 
used in the face of the growing opposition to Communism 
in China. Mao is clearly saying that it is wrong to wait 
until popular dissatisfactions with the regime become 
general and break out in disasters such as the revolt in 
Hungary. Far, far in advance of this, he is saying, such 
opposition must be decapitated by labelling the van- 
guards of opposition, no matter how mild, as non- 
Marxist “counter-revolutionaries and wreckers of the 
socialist cause,” and as standing outside the masses no 
matter what their social origins or affiliations or the 
intensity or level of their influence. Once the Government 
and Party have fixed this label on any opposition, its 
leaders can be dealt with by measures that Mao himself 
implies by admitting his earlier policy of liquidations. 
This preventive action will, he hopes, effectively prevent 
the masses as a whole from being tainted with anything 
worse than “incorrect ideas.” 

Thus Mao, dominated by the Leninist dogma of the 
elite, seemingly believes that continuous decapitating of 
the opposition will keep within harmless limits the vast 
political impacts of the overwhelming socio-economic 
problems of China. Or, is he just whistling to keep up 
his courage? He certainly knows and fears the formidable 
powers of the Chinese people in the realm of informal 
and conspiratorial politics, powers he made use of him- 
self in his rise to power. He tries desperately now, albeit 
in genteel terms so as to reduce the political costs of 
his statement, to warn all Chinese not to align themselves 
in detectable opposition lest the earlier liquidations, 
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which he now wishes so much to avoid, must be repeated. 
Of course, the figure of 800,000 he gives for the earlier 
liquidations is a transparent lie; estimates go as high as 
20 million. By using this low figure, he only means to 
say: “I didn’t do last time what I will next time, if 
necessary. Not by any means!” 

Finally, it is criminally dangerous to interpret Mao’s 
speech as a breach, however small, in the unity of 
Communist China and the USSR. Mao Tse-tung himself 
asserts as a criterion for right words and actions that 
they must be “beneficial, not harmful, to international 
socialist solidarity and the solidarity of the peace-loving 
peoples of the world.” His speech contains numerous 
complimentary references to the Soviet Union. We can 
thus understand the “rejection” by Moscow of Mao’s 
statements as having been invited in advance by the very 
politeness and correctness of Mao’s own attitude toward 
the Soviet Union. Such unity indeed makes faked-up 
expressions of disagreement allowable. They are justified 
as a means of confusing Western opposition to Chinese 
Communism and of once again giving aid and comfort 
to Communist China’s supporters in the West. The world 
Communist conspiracy hopes that such confusion, and 
support by the West, will help gain some of its immediate 
aims: admission of Red China into the UN and full U. S. 
recognition, followed by wide-open trade and cultural 
intercourse with the West. It is hoped that Secretary 
Dulles’s speech of June 28 on China policy, which pro- 
vides a clear answer to this latest Communist tactic in 
the cold war, will long remain an accurate statement of 
this country’s policy toward Communist China. 
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Origins of Europe’s Crisis 


Europe Since Napoleon. 
By David Themson. 
Knopf. 909 pp. $9.75. 


THE PROBLEM that now faces an 
historian of modern Europe is to 
make the 20th century jibe with the 
19th. The events, the personalities, 
the ideals of the secure, fairly peace- 
ful Europe of the 19th century seem 
unrelated to those of the catastrophic 
century that followed. But something 
does not come out of nothing. Other- 
wise history would be, in Shake- 
spearian terms, a tale told by an 
idiot, all sound and fury signifying 
nothing. 

In Europe Since Napoleon, the 
British historian David Thomson re- 
evaluates the 19th century in order 
to make sense of our own. Instead of 
writing a conventional history, deal- 
ing largely with each individual na- 
tion, Thomson deals with the impact 
of movements, forces, and tendencies 
that affected Europe as a whole, 
under such headings as the Age of 
Revolutions, Democracy and Social- 
ism, Imperial Rivalries, and the Tex- 
ture of European Culture. It is not 
easy to treat as an integrated unit 
such nations as Britain, Russia, Tur- 
key and Spain. At times Thomson 
has to squeeze here and glide there 
in order to make his unitary pattern 
cohere. Furthermore, consonant with 
this method, little emphasis is placed 
on the role of the great figures of 
the period. As the nations do not 
stand out, neither do the national 
heroes; they are “mentioned” as 
they appear on the scene. 

On the whole, however, Thomson 
has achieved considerable success in 
presenting a synthesis of Europe 
during the 19th and 20th centuries. 
His scholarship is exact and solid, 
his judgments fair and judicious, 


Reviewed by J. Salwyn Schapiro 
Author, “The World in Crisis,” “Modern and 
Contemporary European History” and other books 


his style fluent and readable. Europe 
Since Napoleon makes a notable con- 
tribution both to the study of the 
past and to the clarification of the 
present. 

In his re-evaluation of the 19th 
century, which historically began in 
1815 and ended in 1914, Thomson 
explains how Europe succeeded in 
solving, to a considerable degree, 
many serious problems confronting 
it. In international matters, the bal- 
ance of power prevented the out- 
break of a general war. Nationalism 
achieved spectacular triumphs with 
the unification of Germany and of 
Italy, and with the independence of 
Belgium, Norway and the Balkan 
states. In economic matters, the In- 
dustrial Revolution advanced rapidly, 
affecting even the backward coun- 
tries of Eastern Europe. What Thom- 
son calls a “turning point in the 
social history of Modern Europe” 
came after 1870, with the establish- 
ment of national systems of popular 
education. In political matters, gov- 
ernments became more democratic 
with the advance from propertied to 
manhood suffrage. Democracy led to 
the abandonment of laissez faire in 
favor of state intervention in the 
interest of the workers, through fac- 
tory laws and social insurance. So- 
cialism ceased to be revolutionary, 
and adopted constitutional methods 
to achieve its goal. The idea of prog- 
ress became an article of faith. 

Then came two world wars and 
two social revolutions, Communism 
and Fascism, all within one genera- 
tion. These upheavals far surpassed 
in extent and devastation the wars 
and revolutions of former times. The 





liberal chain of European being, 
fashioned in the 19th century, was 
broken, and has remained broken to 
this day. As a result, the vision of 
peaceful progress turned into a night- 
mare. 

What conditions in the 19th cen- 
tury serve to explain this fearful 
aftermath? Thomson emphasizes cer- 
tain ominous aspects of the period, 
the great importance of which were 
not then fully realized. Not only the 
unsolved problems of 19th century 
Europe, but even those that had been 
solved, became the evil heritage of 
the 20th. 

The problem of nationalism was 
solved by those peoples, the Germans 
and the Italians, who had the power 
to do so. But the advent of Germany 
and Italy as great powers destroyed 
the old balance of power. The new 
one, created by the Triple Alliance 
and Triple Entente, was maintained, 
unlike the old one, by “armed watch- 
fulness. and anxious rearmament.” 
This situation arose from the strained 
relations between Germany, the “new 
colossus in Europe,” and Britain. 
When Germany, already the greatest 
land power, challenged Britain’s 
naval supremacy, it plainly implied 
that it was aiming at world dominion. 
The growing hostility between these 
two great powers was bound to lead 
to the “phenomenon of a general 
European war for indefinite objec- 
tives.” 

There also existed the unsolved 
problem of nationalism. This con- 
cerned chiefly the subject peoples of 
the Russian and Hapsburg empires, 
who were too weak to liberate them- 
selves. To become free these peoples 
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would have to enlist the support of 
sympathetic great powers. Any such 
intervention, however, would threat- 
en the existence of these empires. 
That would mean world war. “By 
1914, the sick man of Europe was 
no longer Turkey; it was Europe 
itself.” 

Conditions within the European 
nations likewise tended toward catas- 
trophe. Even in those that had estab- 
lished democracy the structure “of 
economic life was nowhere correlated 
with the structure of political life.” 
Social legislation was ameliorative, 
not curative, in purpose. Mass pov- 
erty bred widespread, discontent, as 
evidenced by frequent strikes, some- 
times on a nation-wide scale, and by 
the rapid growth of socialism. And 
within the latter “a recurrent and 
inescapable cleavage” arose between 
those who upheld the democratic na- 
tional state, and those, like the Marx- 
ists and syndicalists,* who favored 
revolutionary action. 

Nothing, writes Thomson, “gives 
more stimulus to social revolution 
than the revolution of war.” Especi- 
ally is this true of modern war, the 
conduct of which demands “one 
clear, unifying social purpose in 
terms of which all planning could 
be designed.” If anything the stimu- 
lus to social revolution is accentuated 
by the coming of peace, when the 
restoration of the old order appears 
neither desirable nor even possible. 
The First World War begat Commu- 
nism, which begat Fascism, which 
begat the Second World War. 

According to the author, the pat- 
tern of liberalism was “increasingly 
broken and destroyed” by the rising 
discontent, for different reasons, 
among the various sections of the 
population. The limitless expansion 
of Europe was at an end, and the 
Many activities associated with im- 
perialism were halted. At the same 
time, free emigration to the New 
World was seriously curtailed by 
severe immigration laws. These out- 
lets for dynamic activity of millions 
of Europeans were now closed. The 
middle class was practically ruined 
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by the inflation that followed the war. 
And the working class was plunged 
into deep misery by the Great De- 
pression. What followed was a revolt 
against the liberal state and the lib- 
eral economy. Where democracy was 
weak, as in Italy and Germany, Fas- 
cism triumphed. Where it was strong, 
as in Britain and France, radical gov- 
ernments used “drastic forms of 
political power and control” to regu- 
late the national economy. 

In this revolutionary period, not 
only government and society but also 
the nature of man underwent drastic 
re-examination. Already in the 19th 
century Darwinism and Marxism had 
cast doubts on man’s rational im- 
pulses. In the 20th century the anti- 
intellectualist philosophies of Berg- 
son, Sorel and Freud created a cult 
of the irrational that negated the lib- 
eral view of man as a rational crea- 
ture. Man, writes Thomson, “molded 
biologically by natural selection, 
dominated by the mysterious prompt- 
ings of his unconscious, and stimu- 
lated into action by his social and 
material environment, seemed a puny, 
helpless creature, buffeted by an 
impersonal universe of unending 
change.” 

It all ended in the Second World 
War that engulfed practically all 
mankind. The outcome of this un- 
precedented conflict created a world 
situation that no one at the begin- 
ning of the century could possibly 
have imagined. For one thing, Eu- 
rope was eliminated as the center of 


world power. For another, it was 
partitioned by the Iron Curtain, and 
was now half- free, half - Commu- 
nist. 

What of the future? Thomson’s 
views may be described as being 
cautiously pessimistic. In his opinion, 
the basic insecurity in the world has 
been removed neither by the United 
Nations nor by the regional agree- 
ments. The many conferences, con- 
sultations, and pacts “betrayed not 
confidence but feverish anxiety.” He 
does, however, see signs of peace in 
“strong crosscurrents” that have 
diverted the nations from a third 
world war. These are: the movement 
for neutrality among the Asiatic na- 
tions, as shown by the Bandung con- 
ference; the policy of “peaceful co- 
existence” advocated by Soviet Rus- 
sia after the death of Stalin; and the 
partition of disputed areas between 
Communists and non-Communists, as 
in Korea and Indo-China. According 
to Thomson, a “peace of deadlock, 
exhaustion, and partition” may not 
be that of justice, but for a time at 
least it acts as a diversion from 
greater conflicts. War itself is now 
the greatest danger to mankind. 

In his preface, the author states 
that his book was devised chiefly for 
the use of university students in 
Britain and America. Not only these 
but the general public will welcome 
a volume that explains so well and so 
interestingly how the Europe of to- 
day evolved from the Europe of 
yesterday. 
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Israel: Mission and Survival 


Bridgehead: The Drama of Israel. 
By Waldo Frank. 
Braziller. 220 pp. $3.75. 


WaLpo FRANK had a gay time in 
Tel Aviv one evening, watching the 
Kameri Theater group cavort on 
light and liquid Hebrew through a 
Parisian musical comedy. A few days 
later he came across the merry Ka- 
meri players again, in a crowded 
Beersheba café. He went over to tell 
them, gravely, that they were won- 
derful. 

“They looked at me in sudden 
silence,” he recalls. “They understood 
what I said, the praise pleased them; 
yet they made me feel my words did 
not fit. . . . Their silence and their 
smiles told me: ‘We’re just ourselves. 
We're just having a good time. . . 
being ourselves. Why the big 
words?’ ” 

This throws “a clear and brilliant 
light” on the nature of Israel, as the 
publisher promises in the jacket 
blurb, and even on Frank himself. 
Another illuminating passage in 
Bridgehead: The Drama of Israel 
stresses the feet-on-the-ground stance 
of the young Israelis: 

“They refuse the romantic, the 
heroic. They distrust enthusiasm, in- 
cluding that of their Zionist elders. 
What they seek, what they live for 
and are ready to die for, is the 
normal, . . . Against the peril [of 
Arab assault] they dig trenches, turn 
commune into fort. But this to them 
is not heroic. . . . If death comes, 
while they defend their land: this too 
is normal. Meanwhile, they are alive; 
and because it is good to be alive . . . 
normally, naturally good . . . they 
sing soberly and laugh, while they 
work.” 

There it is, said as well as, and 
perhaps better than, anyone yet has 
said it: the essential craving of 
Israel’s people to be a normal people, 
within their land, like any other 


Reviewed by Hal Lehrman 


Foreign correspondent and lecturer; 
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people; and, in fact, the large accom- 
plishment so soon of that desire, the 
casual air of belonging which has 
already been achieved—measured by 
the author himself when he looks out 
the window and beholds the astonish- 
ing spectacle of the Jewish milkman, 
the Jewish newsboy, the Jewish 
street-cleaner on a Jewish street. And 
all of this he says simply, unpreten- 
tiously, without “the big words.” 
Unhappily, Frank does not stop 
there, or proceed usefully to describe 
the phenomenon of emergent Israel 
in rich journalistic detail or with 
sociological acumen. Instead, he puts 
Israel and world Jewry on a kind of 
global psychoanalytical couch, re- 
porting his presumed findings in a 
brand of metaphysical lingo awesome 
for its obscurities. Justly honored for 
his lifetime contributions to mutual 
understanding between our northern 
and southern American continents, 
Frank went to Israel, after a lapse 
of some decades since his last Pales- 
tinian journey, on behalf of a string 
of Spanish-language newspapers in 
this hemisphere. Having filed his dis- 
patches, he has now written this book 
because he felt the articles were not 
enough: He wanted to say “some- 
thing more direct” about the rela- 
tions of Israel and of Jews “with 
history and with man.” The result, at 
least to this reviewer, is more fog 
than philosophy, particularly in its 
windy reflections on such “direct” 
matters as Cosmos and the Eternal. 
One hesitates to appear philistine 
and scoff at subtleties. There may be 
recondite truths concealed from less 
profound observers beneath the sur- 
face of Israel’s quest for survival and 
of all Jewry’s quest for proper aware- 
ness of Israel’s place in the world 
Jewish constellation. But, loaded with 


J 


the weight of Frank’s conceptual 
baggage, the reader approaching 
these enigmas will find them trans- 
formed into blank mysteries. Even 
the choice of the issues which Frank 
designates as paramount for Israel’s 
security is open to severe scrutiny. 
The nature of the developing State’s 
Jewishness, the attitudes of the future 
Israeli community toward the world 
and the universe, are obviously prob- 
lems of high concern for all who wish 
Israel well. They can, however, 
scarcely be the dominant, central 
issues demanding the priority atten- 
tion of a people who today are liter- 
ally at bay before more corporeal 
threats of annihilation. But on these 
latter hazards the author bestows 
only a relatively cursory glance. 
Frank’s theses are visible enough 
because of reiterated assertion; if 
there is failure, it lies in the lack of 
proof or even of communication. The 
core of his view is that the essence 
of ancient Israel was an epic com- 
munion of People and Land with 
Creator. The essence of Jewry in 
Exile has been the unwavering con- 
tinuity of the People’s search for 
God, its “belonging within not-be- 
longing” to the gentile cultures to 
which the Judaic genius gave original 
seed and subsequent nourishment, 
and its passionate yearning for re- 
turn to the Land. The essence of re- 
born Israel, as nearly as can be de- 
rived from Frank’s ambitious prose, 
should be a transfiguration of the 
ancient communion into some new 
form of reaching for the Universal, 
a search infused as ever with love of 
God and dedication to Israel's 
“special mission to the nations.” 
Frank is not sure that modem 
Israel is losing its divine heritage and 
purpose. He sometimes seems to sug- 
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gest that all will somehow be well. 
But he is sufficiently agitated over 
portents of moral disaster to write 
lengthily about the hazards ahead. 
tHe is particularly distressed by 
a “dangerously egocentric”  self- 
absorption which he thinks he finds 
widespread in Israel—in old pio- 
neers, new immigrants, farm col- 
onies or cities—an indifference to 
foutside worlds and considerations, an 
all-consuming concentration on the 
finite (and hence comparatively nar- 
row) problems of one’s intimate 
group and one’s intimate self. 

In that direction, Frank warns, 
‘lurk parochial arrogance, inward de- 
\moralization and a dreadful betrayal 
of destiny. The incessant psychosis 
of an armed camp, breeding con- 
tempt for historic ideals and ignor- 
ance of ancient virtues, may produce 
‘an Israel without Jewishness—totally 
{alien to the Diaspora and without 
bridges to the neighboring lands 
among which Israel must find a way 
of life. In any case, Frank contends, 
the “culture Jew” abroad—who flour- 
ished in the inspiration of Exile and 
iZionism—is marked for extinction 
Pe the plain fact of the Land restored. 

ut without the saving grace of the 
renewed quest for harmony with 
Creation, the “organic Jew” whose 
existence for two millenia has cen- 
s#ered on the idea of Return cannot be 
reborn in Israel—and the new Israeli 
jwill inexorably grow a stranger to 
his kin. 

Worse, the Israeli may become in- 
capable of reaching out to under- 
stand his Arab neighbor if he relies 
[on “shallow weapons” like dollars, 
diplomacy and armaments but loses 
“his greatest strength —his knowl- 
edge of the search after God.” And 
this imperils not only understanding 
ut survival: 
cone survival of the Jew has 
hinged on his prophetic sense of 
brotherhood with all men, inclusive 
of his enemies, under God. His social 
intelligence flowed from his esthetic 
of personal relation with the Cosmos. 
If in his battle to survive, or in his 
‘ance of preparedness for battle, he 
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loses this relation, what survives in 
Palestine will not be Israel. . . . The 
genius of the Jew is ‘to do justly, and 
to love mercy, and to walk humbly 
with God.’ . . . Without this... 
the Jew no longer changes, but 
ceases....”” 

Frank’s own stance engages some 
respect for the tinge of the heroic in 
it, but there is little that is new and 
less that is relevant to Israel’s real 
and very present dangers. 

His arbitrary verdict of disappear- 
ance of the “culture Jew” has long 
been anticipated by such relieved 
observers as Arthur Koestler, his 
routine alarm over the petrifactions 
of a garrison-state long sounded by 
Hannah Arendt and many others. 
One has the right to expect from 
Frank fresh insights into the seen 
and hidden perils of the here and 
now, or at least, long-range evalua- 
tions which have some possibility of 
being taken seriously under the pres- 
sure of actual circumstances. Instead, 
he offers Cosmic advice which is 
pregnant with unreality, and imple- 
mentable only in the security of 
library or cloister. Meanwhile, his 
near-obsession with matters of re- 
demption compels him to blunt the 
meanings of Israel’s day-to-day crisis. 

In his zeal to demonstrate Israel’s 
demonic “introversion,” for example, 
Frank hits upon silence (!) as the 
chief trait of Tel Aviv—‘a medita- 
tive, contemplative pause of reserve 
within a social organism still incho- 
ate.” He contrasts this “hush” of Tel 
Aviv with the “ebullient racket of 
Levantine capitals.” Now anyone who 
has ever been trapped in Allenby 
Road traffic, or waited his turn in a 
Tel Aviv cinema queue—or, for that 
matter, walked the lonely, morose 
streets after dark in Istanbul, Damas- 
cus or any other Levantine capital 
(even Beirut )—is entitled to blink at 
the length to which Frank happily 
goes to make uncooperative evidence 
fit his doctrines. 

There is certainly point to his 
belief that Israelis apply themselves 
to their insular problems with mas- 
sive intensity tending to shut out the 
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world beyond — something like the 
self-dedication of a contestant inside 
a television-quiz isolation booth. But 
nowhere does he suggest how, given 
the urgent and challenging tasks be- 
setting Israel, she could do otherwise 
or even, perhaps, ought to do other- 
wise if the tasks are to get done. By 
dressing this mass concentration up 
as a sin instead of the normal, human 
and rather admirable thing it is, he 
ends by effectively belying the 
soundest of his judgments about 
Israel: that she yearns for, and has, 
to a degree, miraculously accom- 
plished a normal life despite exceed- 
ingly abnormal obstructions. 

The author neatly labels various 
types in the Diaspora—the “genetic 
Jew,” “culture Jew,” “ideological 
Jew” and so forth—with a view to 
disqualifying world Jewry en masse 
from any sense of kinship with a 
Jewish State which may have re- 
gained its territory but presumably 
lost its soul by putting his cherished 
Cosmos aside for a later, quieter 
day. He conveniently neglects, how- 
ever, to ticket or note the existence 
of that great body of Jews abroad 
who will surely persist in loving 
Israel — taking pride in whatever 
good she may achieve, ruefully re- 
cording or even resolutely criticizing 
whatever faults she may commit, but 
always cherishing a warm, healthy 
and natural sense of relationship— 
no matter how far Israel’s preoccu- 
pations lead her from religious ritual 
and Cosmic obligations. 

In his absolutist demands on Israel 
for sanctity toward the Arabs, Frank 
indulges in the same ivory-tower con- 
ceit of flicking away the unpleasant 
but plain realities besieging the Jew- 
ish State. He fears that the State, in 
pursuing a tactic of power, may grow 
away from the imminent Jewish 
strategy of love. Yet venerated men 
like Hugo Bergmann and Martin 
Buber, whom he cites tellingly, are 
not as lonely as Frank implies. In- 
deed, there are few responsible 
Israelis who do not agree that, for 
Israel’s ultimate peace in the island 
she inhabits, she must and will in 


the long run exhibit more charity 
and nobility toward the human Arab 
sea around her than she has so far 
been able to manifest. Where those 
primarily concerned with ethics and 
those whose immediate duty is action 
for survival move apart is on the 
question of degree: When does con- 
ciliation become overdue, and when 
is it so premature that it defeats 
itself? 

Before Israel can shower the lov- 
ing kindness on the Arabs which 
Frank impatiently urges, the Arabs 
must first have brought themselves 
(or been brought) to a mood of 
receptivity which will interpret such 
a gesture as a sign to be respected 
rather than scorned. For if Israel’s 
foes are given any encouragement in 
their diehard dream that she will 
vanish unless they are conciliated, 
they will only derive new zest for 
remaining unreconcilable. True, 
Frank stresses as prerequisite that the 
United Nations first proclaim Israel’s 
right to live and make the Arabs 
hearken to the proclamation. But 
even his emphasis betrays his un- 
awareness of Arab complexities— 
and of Arab simplicities. The Arabs 
will accept Israel’s permanence not 
when they are admonished about it 
but when they feel it in their bones. 
They must first conclude—not only 
from the Western world’s opinion but 
from Israel’s visible strength and 
their own visible futility—that they 
have no recourse but to accomodate 
themselves to a fact (as, historically, 
they have always done). Only then 
can Israel’s quest for a brotherhood 
of man including the Arab enemy 
(beyond the concessions she has in 
the past proffered and even made) 
evoke any useful response. Fraternity 
offered before the Arabs are fully 
ready for it will only invite fratricide. 

A word must be added about the 
author’s performance as reporter and 
analyst. The time is quite due for an 
informed appraisal of Israel at the 
close of her First Decade—an objec- 
tive summing-up of progress, errors, 
problems and prospects. We do not 
have such a book here, despite the 


fanfare attending its publication, 
Frank’s passion for eternal veri- 
ties renders him strangely obtuse to 
current developments which do not 
suit his pattern of general anxiety 
concerning perils over the horizon, ( 
Although his foreword is dated April } DJ] 
of this year, he writes as if the in} Th, 
convenient revelations of last Octo-| New 
ber-November had never occurred, ) smugi 
Thus, despite Nasser’s debacle in# Wides 
Sinai, he still credits Arab leaders va ” 
teat amil; 
with the folly of thirsting for an-/( sooth 
other military test, and is haunted by} for th 
“the grim fact that the Arabs have} Leap 
something to gain by war, if the ! * 
Powers permit it.” The fact is, * —_ 
| 








course, that the last thing which the — 
Arab potentates desire—or have ever) of pul 
desired since 1948—is “permission” for th 
by the Powers for them to confront} ™e ! 
the formidable Israelis once again on rege 
a field of battle without being able j....,, 
to rely on Western rescue. and ti 
Conversely, he installs as hobgob+ of the 
lins for the future certain phenomena ng 
which have long been solid in the o., 
flesh. He worries, for example, that} jan, 
Israel’s economy may weaken “such) I sh 
prophetic experiments as the kib- cards 
butz,” or that Histadrut may become ™ Wa 
“ ae ‘ copies 
a “monolithic economic power for | 
centralization.” One is obliged to} oficial 
wonder where Frank was _ looking) In the 
while in Israel. least b 
His text indicates that he jours side 
neyed widely in the land, was gener- oi 
ously received as befitted his dis/j, 4, , 
tinguished credentials, met weet New ¥ 
valuable witnesses, and saw many 
illuminating scenes. But the observe} [TA] 
tions he has registered fall consider? }y,,;, 
ably short of being “penetrating and| gress o} 
sensitive.” In the main, he makeg Trade | 
only arid, impressionistic and con; Portuni 
genitally obfuscated allusions to per utticle 
sons and places, taking space aWaJ} which | 
from reportage in order to leave For , 
room for apocalyptic meditation} over th 
Here and there he draws an intel ys: “. 
ligible portrait and makes a compe tialists 
tent assessment, notably in reviewing s4. -7, 
the roots and evil flowers of Arab wing of 
Israeli antagonism. But not ci Chri 








enough to redeem the interminabl 
rhetoric and the lost opportunity. 
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April} DJILAS APPEAL 
1¢ in-} The excellence of Milovan Dijilas’s book, The 
Octo-| New Class, the manuscript of which had to be 
irred, ) smuggled out of Yugoslavia, should again arouse 
ls int widespread American interest in his fate. From 
ai ( an absolutely reliable source, I learn that his 
— \ family and friends doubt if he can live through 
r AN-/ snother winter in the jail where he is confined 
ed by} for the crime of writing an article for THe New 
have} Leaver and criticizing dictatorship. 
f the) 1 see from the newspapers that Tito, having 
f accepted aid from the United States, has now 
Bs [ worked out a deal for economic aid with the 
h the Soviet Union. It is probably true that reasons 
2 ever’ of public policy compel us to bid against Russia 
sion”? for this dictator’s favor. Probably his govern- 
front) ment sins less than Moscow against fundamental 
ae human dignity and rights, but I hate this proc- 
ess of competitive bidding for the favor of a 
- abl dictator. At the very least, we American citizens 
and taxpayers should make plain our opinion 
of the man and the government which keep 
Milovan Djilas in jail because he has dared to 
think out loud—and brilliantly—in criticism of 
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nthe Communism and praise for democratic social- 
, that} jem, 
“such} I should suggest a flood of letters and post- 


kib4 cards to the Yugoslav Ambassador Leo Mates 
in Washington, urging Djilas’s release. (Carbon 
copies of such letters might well be sent to our 
own State Department. Certainly it can use un- 
d to oficial, if not official, influence in this case.) 
oking| In the name of humanity, he should at the very 

least be given an opportunity to seek sanctuary 
jours outside the land which he has loved and sought 
renet| to serve. Tito might at least allow his old friend 
"*s,_, and comrade a chance to live rather than to die 
dist in an unheated prison. 
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serve} ITALIAN LABOR 
sider? Having just returned from the World Con- 


4 and} gress of the International Confederation of Free 
nake¢ Trade Unions in Tunis, I have just had an op- 
con{ Portunity to read Sigfrido Ciccotti’s June 10 
) per article on “Italy’s New Cabinet.” It contains 
gtave inaccuracies concerning my attitudes 
aWa)} which I should like to correct. 
al For example, in discussing the controversy 
ation, over the bill on agrarian contracts, Ciccotti 
jntel{ Sys: “. . . but the Communists and Nenni So- 
smpe- tialists moved that the ‘just cause’ provision be 
permanent rather than of 12 or 18 years’ dura- 
tion. They were joined in this view by the left 
Arab- wing of the Social Democrats and by a group 
i Christian Democratic labor chiefs led by 
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The fact is that not only were the CISL 
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Tue New Leaver welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


Deputies, and I with them, against the Com- 
munist and Nenni Socialist demand for a “‘per- 
manent just cause,” but we were the only ones 
who courageously denounced the purely propa- 
gandistic and demagogic character of the posi- 
tion taken by the two extreme left parties. 
Moreover, we publicly affirmed our agreement 
with that part of the proposed law which would 
have assured the sharecroppers 15 years’ stay 
on their farms. 
Rome GiuLio Pastore 
Mr. Ciccotti replies: 

Mr. Pastore is right when he states that he 
did not join the Communists in the “perma- 
nent cause” amendment to the agrarian-con 
tracts bill. But he introduced other amendments 
to the law to which the Segni cabinet had at- 
tached the confidence vote, and this opposition, 
along with that of the Nenni Socialists and 
Communists, contributed to the downfall of the 
democratic coalition government. 

The slip I made was a result of my desire 
to simplify matters for the American reader. I 
overdid it by omitting three words. The sen- 
tence should have read: “They (the Nenni So- 
cialists and Communists) were joined in their 
opposition by the left wing of the Social Demo- 
crats and by a group of Christian Democratic 
labor chiefs led by Giulio Pastore, general sec- 
retary of the CISL labor federation.” 


McCARTHY 


Former Senator William Benton’s article, 
“Europe and McCarthy” (NL, July 22), does 
show him to be a liberal of better than com- 
mon judgment, as you say. Without taking 
issue with any of his statements, which speak 
for themselves, I am surprised that in writing 
the introduction and printing the piece you 
did not draw the conclusions that should, it 
seems to me, have struck anyone who has been 
a reader of your magazine for the past three 
years. 

Benton says: “In 1945, millions of Americans 
hoped and believed that the Western world 
would get along with the Soviet Union.” Quite 
correct. Roosevelt and Churchill told them so. 
He continues: “Then came the United States 
decision on Greece and Turkey, the Truman 
Doctrine . . . . Communist seizure of Czecho- 
slovakia, the Berlin airlift . . . . atomic weapons 
in the Soviet Union, the fall of China, and 
finally the Communist aggression in Korea... .” 

But why not carry this further—from material 
appearing in THe New Leaver? Benton’s list 
of eye-openers was followed by another sleep- 
ing pill which was administered, according to 
your pages, by two great leaders, Truman and 

CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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CONTINUED 


Eisenhower. Truman sat down to negotiate and 
two years later Eisenhower signed on the 
dotted line at Panmunjon. Then you could list 
the Berlin and Geneva conferences in 1954, 
the Indo-China agreement, and the Geneva con- 
ference in 1955—with Joe McCarthy’s dying 
voice scarcely heard in protest. 

And finally, one could add the Johnson- 
Wang conferences in Geneva over the past 
three years, UN activities in Korea since the 
truce, the Suez settlement, and the current dis- 
armament talks in London. In short, isn’t the 
public joining our two Presidents in “hoping 
and believing” all over again? And isn’t a 
bigger series of eye-openers coming in Poland, 
East Germany, Hungary and maybe the Middle 
East, Africa, Vietnam and Korea? 


Can you not go along with Benton and con-. 


clude that a bigger and better McCarthy will 
be justified on the second round of dissillusion- 
ment? 

New York City 
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Silone. 
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ppm ON THE GREAT STAGE 


“BLUE YONDER"—Exciting salute to 
golden anniversary of United States Air 















THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fraternal or- 
ganizations are requested when ion 
ning theater parties to do so ig 
Bernard Feinman, Manager of The 
New Leader Theatrical Department, 
7 East 15th St., N.Y.C. Phone, 
Algonquin 5-8844. 
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xX": NEVINS 9350 — 


MARILYN MONROE 
LAURENCE OLIVIER ¢ COLOR 


“THE PRINCE 42 sH 


OwGIRL" 
plus "THE COUNTERFEIT PLAN" 








p R O 7 E C T YOUR HOUSEHOLD AGAINST FIRE! 














teseseasCLiIP AND MAIL: cece 











The Werkmen’s Circle 

Freaks Cond a tenes whiten) —$1.00 PER YEAR FOR EVERY $1000 OF INSURANCE— 
A of THE CALL A deposit of $9.00 for every $1,000 worth of insurance is required. Deposits are 
Cineratare on the W 0. returnable upon withdrawal of membership. 

GEE phbavwbavddcicndcisntcthadecd WRITE FOR BOOKLET NO. L. 62 

SE wanccnocipeiccdesssbsncdabse 

TAOPRORE eooeeecseeeesesecennees WORKMEN'S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, INC. 

VORMMER 2. -ccereecnerees. seereeeees 227 E, 84 St., New York 28, N. Y.—Phone: RE 4-2432-2420 




















INSURE WITH ONE OF THE OLDEST CO-OPERATIVE 
SOCIETIES IN THE UNITED STATES—FOUNDED IN 1872 















The New Leade |4ugus 
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Reprints from 
the Me@W 


Leader 





LABOR IN 
THE SOVIET ORBIT 


By Anatole Shub 


INDIA 3 
AWAKENING GIANT 


By W. S. Woytinsky 


THE CRIMES OF 
THE STALIN ERA 


Speech by 
Nikita Khrushchev 
Notes by 
Boris Nicolaevsky 


A GENERATION OF 
U.S. PROGRESS 


By Alfred Baker Lewis 


BOO COMIOB) )6 6 siss.vb ates $9.50 


THE STORM IN 


EASTERN EUROPE . 


By Milovan Diilas 


TION in sic 6056.05 60 10c¢ 
ID IOS 65 |5s'e00 o's 0: $7.50 
THE SOUTH 


IN CONFLICT 
By Herbert Hill 


ROOBV cis oe 0be ese 10c 
100 coples.........0.. $7.50 
Order From 
THE 
NEW LEADER 


Reprint Department 


7 E. 15th Street 
New York 3, N, Y. 











eader (August 12, 1957 


TAMIMENT-IN-THE-POCONOS 
1957 LECTURE AND CONCERT SERIES 


Tuesday LECTURES 


August 13 Dr. Morroe Berger 
Professor of Sociology, Princeton University 


“What Next in the Middle East?” 


August 20 Bernard Rosenberg 
Co-editor, MASS CULTURE 
“Television and Mass Culture’ 


August 27 Sidney Hertzberg 
Journalist 
“Nehru and Neutralism’” 


Sept. 3 Harry Fleischman 


Director, National Labor Service 


‘Democracy in the Trade Unions” 


+ Cit: > 


Thursday CONCERTS 


August 15 
After Dinner Opera Company 


August 22 Lorin Hollander 
Pianist 


Concerto Concert Accompanied by Second Piano 


August 29 
Tamiment Ballet Company 


Sept. 5 Karen Tuttle 
Viola 


Cultural Projects 


of the Tamiment Institute 
For information and rates, write: 

Tamiment, 7 East 15th Street, New York 3 
Com... . 
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' f 
alive today: ..- like 400,000 other Americans cured of cancer 


who went to their doctors in ti 


Let’s give our doctors a chance. Thousands of Americans are 
being cured of cancer every year. But too many are losing 
their lives needlessly because they failed to consult their 
doctors when the disease was in its early ... and therefore 
more curable .. . stage. 

Form the life-saving habit of a head-to-toe physical 
checkup once a year. For men, this should include a chest 


x-ray; for women, a pelvic examination. Make it a habit 
... for life. 


American 
Cancer Society 


Space donated by People’s Educational Camp Society, Inc.—A Tamiment Public Service Project 











